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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 546.) 

But though the Quakers have made these 
beautiful regulations concerning trade, it is 
manifest that the world are not wholly satisfied 
with their conduct on this subject. People 
charge them with the exercise of improper call- 
ings, or of occupations inconsistent with the 
principles they profess. 

It is well known that the Quakers consider 
themselves as a highly professing people ; that 
they declaim against the follies and vanities of | 
the world; and that they bear their testimony 
against civil customs and institutions, even to 
personal suffering. Hence, professing more 
than others, more is expected from them. 
George Fox endeavored to inculcate this idea 
into his new society. In his letter to the Year- 
ly Meeting in 1679, he expresses himself as 
follows: “The world also does expect more 
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part of the Quakers, has brought them, in the 
instances alluded to, under the censure of the 
world. Other people found in the same trades 
or occupations, are seldom noticed as doing 
wrong. But when men are set as lights upon 
a hill, blemishes will be discovered in them, 
which will be overlooked among those who walk 
in the vale below. 

The trades or occupations which are usually 
condemued as improper for Quakers to follow, 
are numerous. I shall not, therefore, specify 
them all. Those, however, which I purpose to 
select for mention, I shall accompany with all 
the distinctions which equity demands on the oc- 
casion. 

The trade of a distiller, or of a spirit-mer- 
chant, is considered as objectionable if in the 


| hands of a Quaker. 


That of a cotton manufacturer, who employs 
a number of poor children in the usual way, or 
ina way which is destructive to their morals 


from Friends than from other people, because | and to their health, is considered as equally de- 


they profess more. 
more just than others in your words and deal- 
ings, and more righteous, holy, and pure in 


your lives and conversations ; so that your lives | 
and conversations may preach. For the world’s | 
tongues and mouths have preached long enough ; | 


but their lives and conversations have denied 
what their tongues have professed and declared.” 
I may observe, therefore, that the circumstance 


of a more than ordinary profession of consist- 


; : 
ency, and not any supposed immorality on the 


Therefore you should be | 








serving of censure. 

There is a calling which is seldom followed 
by itself: I mean the furnishing of furerals, or 
the serving of the pull. This is generally in 
the hands of cabinet-makers, or of uphol- 
sterers, or of woolen-drapers. Now if any Qua- 


ker should be found in any of these occupa- 
tions, and if he should unite with these, that of 
serving the pall, he would be considered b 

such an union, as following an objectionable 
trade. Jor the Quakers having discarded all the 
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pomp, and parade, and dress, connected with 
funerals, from their owa practice, and this upon 
moral principles, it is insisted upon, that they 
ought not to be accessary to the promotion of 
such ceremonials among others. 

The trade of a printer or bookseller, when 
exercised by a Quaker, has not escaped the an- 
imadversions of the world. A distinction, how- 
ever, must be made here. They who condemn 
this calling, can never do it justly, but in sup- 
posed cases. They must suppose, for example, 
that the persons in question follow these call- 
ings generally, or that they do not make an 
exception with respect to the printing or selling 
of such books as may convey poison to the 
morals of those who read them. 

A Quaker-tailor is considered as a character, 
which cannot consistently exist. . But a simi- 
jar distinction must be made here as in a former 
case. The world cannot mean that if a Qua- 
ker confiues himself to the making of clothes 
for his own society, he is reproachable for so 
doing ; but only if he makes clothes for every 
one without distinction, following, as he is or- 
dered, all the varying fashions of the world. 

A Quaker-hatter is looked upon in the same 
light asa Quaker-tailor. But here a distinction 
suggests itself again. If he make only plain 
and useful hats for the community and for 
other Quakers, it cannot be understood that he 
is acting inconsistently with his religious pro- 
tession. The charge can only lie against him, 
where he furnishes the hat with the gold and 
the silver-lace, or the lady’s riding hat witi i's 
ornaments, or the military hat with its lace, 
cockade and plumes. In this case he will be 
considered as censurable by many, because he 
will be looked upon as a dealer in the superflu- 
ities condemned by his own religion. 

The last occupation I shall notice is that of a 
silversmith. And here the censure will de- 
pend upon a contingency also. If a Quaker 
confines himself to the selling of plain silver 
articles for use, little objection can be raised 
against his employ. But if, in addition to this, 
he sells gold-headed canes, trinkets, rings, ear- 
rings,bracelets, jewels aud other ornaments of the 
person, he will be considered as chargeable with 
the same inconsistency as the follower of the 
former trades. ; 

In examining these and other occupations of 
the Quakers, with a view of seeing how far the 
objections which have been advanced against 
them are valid, I own I have a difficult task to 
perform. For what standard shall I fix upon, 
or what limits shall I draw upon this occasion ? 
The objections are founded in part upon the 
principle, that Quakers ought not to sell those 
things, of which their own practice shows 
that they disapprove. But shall I admit this 
principle without any limitation or reserve? 
Shall I say without any reserve, that a Quaker- 





am I to stop? 


woman, who discards the use of a simple 
ribbon from her dress, shall not sell it to an- 
other femate, who has been constantly in the 
habit of using it, and this without any detri- 
ment to her mind? Shall I say again, without 
any reserve, that a Quaker-man who discards 
the use of black cloth, shall not sell a yard of 
it toanother? And, if I should say so, where 
Shall I not be obliged to 
go over all the colors in his shop, and object to 
all but the brown and the drab? Shall I say 
again, without reserve, that a Quaker cannot 
sell any thing which is innocent in itself, with- 
out inquiring of the buyer its application or its 
use? And if I should say so, might I not as 
well say, that no Quaker can be in trade? I fear 
that to say this, would be to get into a labyrinth, 
out of which there would be no clue to guide us. 

Difficult, however, as the task may seem, I 
think I may Jay down three positions, which 
will probably not be denied, and which, if ad- 
mitted, will assist us in the determination of 
the question before us. The first of these is, 
that no Quaker can be concerned in the sale of 
a thing, which is evil in itself. Secondly, that 
he cannot encourage the sale of an article, 
which he knows to-be essentially, or very gen- 
erally, (that is, in seven cases out of ten), pro- 
ductive of evil. And thirdly, that he cannot 
sell things which he has discarded from his 
own use, if he has discarded them on a belief 
that they are specifically forbidden by Chiis- 
tianity, or that they are morally injurious to 
the human mind. 

If these positions be acknowledged, they will 
give ample latitude for the condemnation of 
many branches of trade. 

(To be continued.) 
——-~ee——— 

Frozen KinpNess.—The world is full of 
kindness that never was spoken, and that is not 
much better than nokindnessatall. The fuel 
of the stove makes the room warm, but there 
are great piles of fallen trees lying among rocks 
on the top of the hill where nebody can get 
them ; these do not make anybody warm. You 
might freeze to death for want of wood in plain 
sight of all these trees, if you had no means of 
getting the wood home and making a fire with 
it. Just so in a family; love is what makes the 
parents and children, the brothers and sisters 
happy ; but if they take care never to say a 
word about it; if they keep it a profound se- 
eret, as if it were a crime, they will not be 
much happier than if there was not any love 
among them; the home will seem cold even 
in summer, and if you live there you will envy 
the dog when any one calis him ‘* poor fellow.” 
— Exchange. 








He who can fake advice is sometimes supe- 
rior to him who can give it.— Von Knebel. 
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MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 548.) 

3d of First month, 1796, First-day. We at- 
tended a meeting at Club Foot Creek, largely 
attended by those not of our Society, amoagst 
whom were many black people, and, the com- 
passion of the Kverlasting Father, who is no re- 
specter of persons, was greatly manifested 
towards the different classes. In the afternoon, 
we attended a small meeting of ministers and 
elders; and on Third-day were at Lower Trent, 
where we met my valued friend John Wigham. 
I believe we were mutually glad to see each other 
again, and were nearly united, as we had often 
been, in the bonds of the Gospel, wherein we 
were engaged among the people; and the meeting 
closed in supplication to our Heavenly Father, 
that his preserving power might continue near 
to those who put their trust in Him, whether in 
going forth or staying at home. 

We proceeded to Bear Creek, sat meeting 
there on Fifth-day, which, though small in 
number, was much interrupted with the noise 
and playing of children: a cautiou was given 


in the early part, but it had little or no eff-ct, 
that [ was ready to give wholly up the appre- 
hension of its becoming a religious opportu- 
nity; yet, after a time of painful exercise, 
through the watchful dedication of a younger 
brother, in opening the door with a few expres- 


sions, my spirit became somewhat at liberty to 
speak of things as I felt them, and to deal 
plainly with the careless professors of religion, 
who might have liked smvoth things; but I 
had them not in commission. Next day we at- 
tended the Monthly Meeting at Contentuey, 
where was a large gathering of Frieuds ; yet it 
felt a low time in secret travail, and was held 
in silence as to ministry. I had some remarks 
to make to womeu Frieuds in their meeting, who 
seemed honestly concerned to do their best; 
and they received the little help then affurded 
with gladness. 

10th of First month, First day. At the 
meeting at Contentney, which was very large, 
divers not of our Society were present; and 
soon after retiring in spirit, to the measure of 
the Divine gift in my own mind, a clear open- 
ing of the states of the people was given, when 
ou a sudden all tras taken away, and I was fa- 
vored with much quietude and resignation. 
After sitting some time under it, I felt liberty 
simply to express how it had been with me, 
that if it should then be the case, it would not 
be the firat time wherein I had known the 
Scripture declaration fulfilled, that the spirits 
of the prophets were subject to the prophets, 
and that a small key unlocked a cabinet of rich 
treasures, when a larger could not do it. Soon 
after sitting down, a tender-spirited Friend, who 
was then a stranger to me, dropped a few ex- 
pressions in a lively manner, when my way was 
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again opened to discharge my duty, and I 
humbly trust, through the renewings of Divine 
help, to divide the word. We attended the 
meetings in that neighboohood, Holly Springs, 
Tarner’s Swamp, and Nauhuanty, io all which [ 
had to labor in the Gospel, and returned to 
Contentney to the Quarterly Meeting. That 
for ministers and elders beginning on Seventh- 
day, where we again met our beloved friend 
John Wigham. 

17th of First month, First-day, in a very 
large gathering of people, the public labor fell to 
the lot of the brethren; and [ was thankful to 
feel peace in silence. ‘Towards the close, I felt 
it right to request the meeting previous to en- 
tering on the discipline of the Church next 
morning, might be select for our own members, 
which, | believe was much the case ; and L had to 

| labor in a close searching line anong the differ- 
ent ranks of the family, wherein I felt. near 
sympathy with a lowly tried remnant, particu- 
larly in the women’s meeting, who appeared 
humblingly sensible of the situation of things 
| among them. 

After this meeting I was at liberty in mind 
to depart, but it being a flat part of the country, 
and much rain falling fur several days, the 
waters prevented our journeyings, except to a 
meeting or two again in the neighburhoud. My 
valued fellow-laborer, Joho Wigham, was de- 
tained there with us. 

24th of First month, First day. We each 
had some further labor in the Gospel, then took 
a solemn and tender leave of Friends, and again 
parted fur the work’s sake, he going southward 
and we northward. Sowe bridges being washed 
away, it was with difficulty we got to a settle- 
ment of Friends on Third day night, after ten 
o'clock, at Jack’s mages We attended their 
week day meeting, and, though a time of 
heavy rain, many assembled. The outward 
trials were made easy through the gracious own- 
ings of the Heavenly Shepherd, who intluenced 
with the language of encouragement to the ex- 
ercised travellers. The next morning was at 
Rich Square, but two few of its members ap- 
peared to be so, ia faith and good works; 
rather in love with the world and other undue 
liberties. Hence it was a time of close labor ; 
yet there seemed a few mourners in Zion, who 
were encouraged to keep to their exercises, that 
in the appointed season of the Holy Shepherd, 
His gracious promises wight appertain to them; 
who through the mouth of his prophet de- 
clared, he would give “ Beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garmeut of 
praise tur the spirit of heaviness.” 

31st of First month, First-day. We attended 
meeting at Piney Woods in the morning, and 
Beach Spring in the afternoon ; the two tollow- 
ing days we were at Well’s, Westera Branch, 
Little River and Simon’s Creek. On Fifth and 
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Sixth days, at Newbegun Creek and the Nar- trust in Him, that those who were far off might 
rows; in all which 1 had deep exercise und be brought near to unite in the acknowledge- 
travail of soul, that I might experience the | ment, that the kingdom, power and glory, be- 
blessings of preservation, in true discernment, | long unto Him forever. Afterwards my mind 
and discharge of the trust committed to me.' was covered with such solemn silence, as felt 
And my great and gracious Helper condescended | very instructive and precious, and I hope it was 
to accept the dedication, and favored with a re-|in degree witnessed by many in the meeting. In 
newal of strength, to go through the almost un- | the evening, we had a religious opportunity in 
remitting labor, with a good degree of relieving | the family where we lodged. Several black 
peace, in sympathy with the oppressed seed, | people were present, who appeared very serious 
and in earnest expostulation with the back- | and tender in spirit; and 1 had to leave with 
sliders, who were warned to flee from the wrath | Friends, as my last testimony, that there was no 
to come; and heads of families were entreated to; way so likely to bring about a thorough refor- 
look more closely to the well ordering of the mation, as a frequent attention to religious re- 
flock, to keep them out of hurtful company, and | tirement in the:r families, wherein useful in- 
the many evils which sorrowfully abound even | struction might be handed both to children and 
in a wilderness country. servants, which would scarcely be attained any 
Many black people attended these meetings, | other way, tending to preserve from evil, and 
to whom the Gospel was preached ; and the! encourage and strengthen them in that which is 
testimony of Truth went fourth in a close man- | good. 
ner against their oppressors, who are grievously| In the morning, we set out early towards 
bending their wicked designs against those who} Somerton in Virginia; and on Third-day, at- 
never belonged to them, in taking up, imprison- | tended a large meeting there, though few of our 
ing, and selling ‘men, women and children, | own Society, among whom the life of religion 
whom Friends have set free, and settled on their | felt low; but in the discharge of duty towards 
own plantations, to work for themselves. The} them and others, I felt a peaceful release. In 
hearing of which, with many aggravating cir- | the same week attended the meetings at Ben- 
cumstances, hath brought nature and spirit | net’s Creek, Western Branch, Xc., in all which 
into deep mourning. Great pains and care have | much exercise was assigned me, one was partic- 
been taken, and still remain to be taken by | ularly trying; desolation appearing so much the 
Friends, on account of this afflicted people, in | state of it, that in returning, the secret impres- 
pleading with the rulers of the State of North | sion was like visiting the sepulchres of the 
Carolina to protect those who are set free; but | dead, without a sensible feeling that the quick- 
such is their hardoess of heart, the pleaders!eving power of Truth had any reach. On 
have yet pleaded in vain; neither are the peo-| Seventh-day, after a religious opportunity in 
ple willing to bow to the chastising rod of Om- |the family where we lodged, which appeared 
nipotence, which hath been gently, yet in-| to be a contriting one to some of the young peo- 
creasingly, shaken in this part of the vineyard | ple, we attended the Quarterly Meeting of min- 
varivus ways. On Seventh-day we attended | isters and elders at Black Water, which felt to 
the Monthly Meeting at Piney Woods, wherein | me a low time in silent waiting. 
I had a little to open the right qualification for (Tu be continued.) 
usefulness in the discipline of the Church, and = 
how preservation wouid be witnessed by those BENJAMIN LAY, 
exercised therein, to keep their places and help Benjamin Lay was born in Great Britain in 
‘to bring others forward. I had also some close | 1677, and died at Abington, Pennsylvania, in 
remurks to thake among women Friends, appre- | 1759, aged 82 years. He was one of the first 
hending the true state of meetings was too | to bear a faithful testimony against slavehold- 
easily passed over, in superficial answers to the | ing, and for forty-one years labored zealously in 
ucries ; which sentiment the honestly disposed the cause of emancipation, during twenty-eight 
united with. of which he resided in Pennsylvania. 
7th of Second month, First-day. We staid| A short time before his death, the Society of 
meeting again at Piney Woois, and I was| Friends madea rule of Discipline, disowning 
favored to feel, I trust, in the silence of all} their members for holding siaves, or being con- 
fiesh, a peaceful release from the bonds of the | cerned in their importation, on hearing which 
Gospel, wherein I had labored in that part of | he poured forth this pious ejaculation, “ Thanks- 
the vineyard ; and under a renewed feeling of | yiving and praise be rendered unto the Lord 
the gracious condescension of our Heavenly] God.” After a short pause he added, “ J can 
Father towards the children of men, my soul | now die in peace.” 
was humbly bowed; and, in fellowship with His fondness for retirement and meditation 
those whose fellowship is with Him, was led to | induced him to select a spot on the farm of John 
supplicate his holy name, for the continued Phipps, near Abington Meeting-house, where 
blessing of preservation to them that put their] he improved a natural excavation in the earth, 
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so as to afford him a commodious apartment. ' have lived in great wealth and prosperity, if 
Here he kept his library of books, which | she would rather have fo!lowed the world than 
amounted to nearly two hundred volumes, and | Christ, had been so tormented that she could 
in this seclusion he refl@p2d, read and wrote. | neither live long in so great distress, neither yet 

His remains were interred in Frieuds’ burial | be suffered by her adversaries to die in secrets 
ground at Abington, and by a verbal will he| The day of her execution being appointed, she 
left the members of that Monthly Meeting the | was brought irito Smithfield in a chair, because 
sum of forty pounds, to be appropriated to the|she could not go on her feet. When she was 


education of poor children. brought unto the stake, she was tied by the 
“ The root of the righteous yieldeth fruit.” middle with a chain that held up her body. 
—— When all things were thus prepared, Dr. 


From the “ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” Shaxton, who was appointed to preach, began 
MARRIAGE, PERSECUTION, AND MARTYRDOM|his sermon. Anne Askew, hearing and an- 
OF ANNE ASKEW, ANCESTOR TO MARGARET | swering unto him where he said well, confirm- 
FELL. ing the same; where he said amiss, ‘ There,’ 
_, eee _ | said she, ‘he speaketh contrary to the Book.’ 
She again, in full terms, wrote a confession; «The sermon being finished, the martyrs 
of her faith before the hour arrived, when she standing there tied at three several stakes, 
was conducted to the stake; but as the sub- ready to their martyrdom. began their prayers. 
stance of that confession has over and over been | The multitude of the people was exceeding— 
enunciated in other declarations quoted, I do! the place where they stood being railed about 
not insert it. She also wrote a prayer, which | to keep out the press. Upon the bench under 
is as follows :-— St. Bartholomew's Church sat Wriothesley, 
“Q Lord! I have more enemies now than| (Chancellor of England, the old Duke of Nor- 
there be hairs on my head: yet, Lord, let them folk, the old Earl of Bedford, the Lord Mayor, 
never overcome me with vain words, but fight) with divers others. Before the fire should be 
them, Lord, in my stead; for on Thee cast 1) set unto them, one of the bench, hearing that 
my care. With all the spite they can imagine! that they had gunpowder about them, and be- 
they fall upon me, who aim Thy poor creature. | ing alarmed lest the faggots by the strength of 
Yet, sweet Lord, let me not set by them that} the powder would come flying about their ears, 
are against me; for in Thee is my delight | pegan to be afraid. But the Earl of Bedford 
And, Lord, I heartily desire of Thee, that Thou | declared unto him how the gunpowder was not 
wilt, of Thy most merciful goodness, forgive |Jaid under the faggots, but only about their 
them that violence which they do, and have bodies, to rid them quickly of their pain; so 
done unto me. Open also Thou their blind} diminished that fear. 
hearts, that they mav hereafter do that thing] « Then Wriothesley, the Lord Chancellor, 
in Thy sight, which is ouly acceptable before | sent to Anne Askew letters offering her the 
Thee, and to set forth Thy verity aright, with- King’s pardon if she would recant ; refusing to 
out all vain fantasies of sinful men. So be it, | Jook upon them, she made this answer, ‘I came 
O Lord! so be it. not hither to deny my Lord and Master.’ Then 
‘By me, ANNE AskEW.” | were the letters likewise offered unto the others, 
A sense of the Lord’s presence and heavenly | who in like manner following the constancy of 
comfort filled her heart to an extent that total-| the woman, denied not only to receive them, but 
ly banished fear, as the day and the hour ap-|also to look upon them. Whereupon the Lord 
proached when the flames were to destroy her! Mayor, commanding fire to be put unto them, 
earthly tabernacle. “I saw her,” said Mr Lou4, | cried with a loud voice, ‘ Fiat justitia.” And 
tutor toSir Richard Southwell, “and must needs | thus died the good Anne Askew with these 
confess of Mrs. Askew, now departed to the| blessed martyrs; being compassed in with 
Lord, that the day afore her execution, and the | flames of fires, she slept in the Lord, leaving 
same day also, she had on an angel’s counte-| behind a singular example of Christian con- 
nance, andasmiling face; though, when the hour | stancy for all men to follow.” 
of darkness came, she was so racked that she! Anne Askew’s martyrdom occurred on the 
could not stand, but was holden up between | 26th of July, 1546, in the twenty fifth year of 
two serjeants.” jher age. Her tutor, John Lacels, was one of 
The time chosen foy the close of the tragedy | the three men who suffered at the same time. 
was evening, so that the scene, as night ap-| Foxe says:—* It happened well for them that 
proached, should become more terrific. Weshall they died together with Mrs. Askew, for al- 
give in the words of Foxe the martyrologist, | beit that of themselves they were strony and 
the last details. He says :— Now it remain-| stout men, yet through the exhortation and ex- 
eth that we touch somewhat concerning the end | ample of her, being emboldened, they rececvived 
and martyrdom of this good woman. She being| the greater comfort in that painful kind of 














born of such stock and kindred that she might|death. Beholding her invincibie constancy, 
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and being stirred up through her persuasions, 
they did set apart all kind of fear.” 
ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

From an account sent us by our friend J. C., 
we learn that this Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Flushing, L. L., on the 26th ult., and that it 
was well attended by its members and several 
Friends from other meetings. 

At the opening of the first meeting, a season 
of quiet waiting was enjoyed, after which ac- 
ceptuble testimonies were borne, earnestly citing 
to more faithfulness in the performance of allot- 
ted duties, and to closer attention to the Light 
and Life within as the saving power; that, 
whereby the feeble, halting traveller will be 
strengthened, and enabled to press on in the 
path of uprightness. After the shutters were 
closed, the queries claimed attention, and much 
excellent counsel was administered, tending to 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILDWOOD LEAVES FROM NEW ENGLAND. 
LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 

“Wiers! passengers for the Lake leave the 
ears here!’ was the information, given in a 
luud tone by the busy conductor, as the train 
halted for a moment, at a rude, wayside station 
on the shore of Lake Winnipiseogee. There 
was the accustomed hurry and rush and bustle, 
and we were standing upon the upper deck of 
the pretty little steamer,‘the “Lady of the 
Lake,” and had leisure to look around us. But 
where and what was Wiers? So accustomed 
had I been to see every foot of available ground 


| occupied, every stream—especially in New 


Hampshire—“ vexed with bridges, dams and 
mills,” that I had confidently expected to see 
a neat little manufacturing village nestled at 
the foot of the hills, or at Jeast the cottages of 
summer residents, whose inmates were glad to 
escape from the dust, and noise, and hurry of 





stir up the lukewarm, and pointing to the im- | the city, for a quiet summer at the lake-side. 


portant duty of attending our religious meetings. 

The account further informs that “ A Friend 
proposed that hereafter this Quarterly Meeting 
should be held in New York City, instead of 
Flushing, L. I. Some discussion then followed 
upon the subject. It was thought and ex- 
pressed that it would be a very important 
change, and one which would greatly affect the 
interest of the Society. It was also thought 
that these periodical occasions were looked for- 
ward to as seasons of interest and refreshment 
by the members of smaller meetings in the 
country, and that the larger portion of the So. 
ciety could we!] afford to be at some inconveni- 
ence for the strength and help of the smaller 
branches. It resulted in the appointment of a 
joint committee to consider the subject and 
report to our next meeting. 

R. Hicks returned to this Meeting the minute 
granted her by it in Fourth month last, with 
the information that she had performed the 
visit to the comfort and satisfaction of her own 
mind. 

Stimison Powell obtained a minute to attend 
the approaching Yearly Meeting of Baltimore 
and the meetings composing it; also to appoint 
some meetings. 

The meeting for Worship, on Sixth-day, was 
largely attended by Friends and others. Seve- 
ral feeling communications were made, and 
wany could acknowledge that it was good for 
them to be there.” 

——_ +~er- 
Man is dear to man, the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, tor this single cause 
That we have all of us one human heart. 

W. Wordsworth. 





| But, no! not a sign of human habitation met 
the eye: no tilled fields, no grazing sheep on 
the hillsides. On the right lay a wide expanse 
| of virgin forest ; on the left, the smooth surface 
,of the lake, gleaming in the bright rays of the 
‘ noontide sun, stretched far away in the distance, 
| seeming indeed a sea of “ molten glass.” The 
utter solitude and silence, unbroken save by the 
low sighing of the wind among the trees, the 
wild cry of the loon, and the rippling of the 
water around the prow of our vessel, were as 
profound as when in the days of ‘ Long-ago” 
the white man first stood upon the shore of this 
beautiful “ Lake of the Highlands.” And, in- 
deed, even more profound was the solitude, 
for then the council-fires of the Indian warriors, 
gleaming like beacon-lights in the darkness, 
were kindled upon every hilltop, and the 
hunter's cheerful shout was heard in the depths 
of these solemn woods. But, alas! their council- 
fires are extinguished, to be rekindled no more ; 
their warriors no longer return at night laden 
with the spoils of the chase, and their light 
canoes no longer glide over these peaceful 
waters. The solitude and the silence oppressed 
and saddened me. I could almost fancy that 
the spirits of the departed warriors still dwelt 
among the bills,—phantom forms, roaming with 
restless, noiseless footsteps tlrough the forests 
once their own, and lamenting in tones low and 
inexpressibly sad the utter extinction of their 
once mighty race. 

But, as we sped awayfrom the shore, and 
gazed upon the beautiful and ever-changing 
panorama that was slowly unrolled to view, a 
sort of delicious calm stole over me, all pain and 
sadness fled away, and in their stead came a 
feeling of inexpressible peace and rest. Would 
that | had the “ pemof a ready writer,” that I 
might portray in vivid colors the scene of won- 
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drous enchantment that was spread out before 


me. There was nothing stern nor rugged, wild 
nor grand,—nothing to subdue nor overawe. 
No huge walls, rising abruptly, shut in the lake, 
but here, the hills clothed to their very sum- 
mits with a robe of most delicate green, slope 
gently to the water’s edge; there, the old gray 
rocks, te which the mosses and the lichens 
lovingly cling, carved in many a fantastic form, 
rear their hoary heads. From the very bosom 
of the lake rises the broken sides of Ossipee, 
over which the shadows love to linger, while 
far away, their lofty summits bathed in the 
“tenderest purple of distance,” we catch faint 
glimpses of the “‘ Mountains with Snowy Fore- 
heads.” 

Sheltered by these green overshadowing hills, 
peacefully slumbers the gentle lake, like a 
weary child sleeping on its mother’s bosom. 
No rude storm, no fierce blast, rouses it to fury, 
but the gentle zepbyr just kisses the surface, 
and the answering ripples murmur peace. So 


leaf, even in the wintry season, and where lilies, 
white and fragrant, adorned the banks of the 
River. 
“Oh, watched by silence and the night, 
And folded in the strong embrace 
Of the great mountains, with the light 
Of the sweet heavens upon thy face. 


“ Lake of the Northland! keep thy dower 
Of beauty still, and while above 
Thy solemn mountains speak of power, 
Be thou the mirror of God’s love.” 
Satem, N. J. Ase 


———__-~ee-- 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNEL OF 
SAVERY. 

In the year 1779, he accompanied a friend 
on a visit to the meetings of Friends in Virginia 
and Carolina, and as far as appears, it was 
about this time that he was engaged to speak a 
few words in meetings, by way of Gospel min- 
istry. Toa mind sincerely desirous of advanc- 
ing in the. way and work of salvation, this jour- 
ney must have furnished many instructive les- 


WILLIAM 


calm is it, that the trees “depending, in the|sons which carefully treasured up would be 
water, grow;” the green hills, the azure sky, | lastingly beneficial. Some circumstances seem 
the flower-strewn capes, the rocky dells, the|to have made such deep impressions on his 
myriads of green islets that gem its bosom, all | feelings, as occasioned him to notice them with 
are faithfully mirrored in the smooth expanse.| much concern. A Friend had been drafted to 
No one can behold the scene, especially when | serve in the army, but being conscientiously 
the noontide sun has wrapped every object in! scrupulous against bearing arms, could not com- 
a golden haze, covering ‘“‘shadowy hills and) ply with the requisition. He was therefore 
misty mountains” with a “veil of airy gauze,” | tried by a court martial, sentenced to be 
without exclaiming with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Out of; whipped, and received forty lashes on bis bare 
the perfection of beauty God hath shined.” —_ | back with a whip of nine cords. Although he 

No wonder, oh placid lake! that the Indian | had no friend to sympathize with or encourage 
hunters, charmed with thy gentle beauty, be- | him in a faithful testimony to the peaceable 
stowed upon thee the poetical appellation of | kingdom and government of Christ, he meekly 
Winnipiseogee, the “‘ Smile of the Great Spirit.” | and patiently suffered his flesh to be thus bar- 
Thy peaceful waters seem indeed a haven of | barously mangled in the presence of some thou- 
rest, and thy bright green shores the “ pleasant | sands of persons. William says, “ Great en- 


isles” beside which the storm-tossed mariner, 
voyaging on life’s tempestuous sea, may awhile 
moor his bark, and rest for a little season, 
roving through the bowers of Content, and 
gathering the white lily-bells of Peace, till he 
regain his strength, and is ready to take up his 
oars, and, with renewed vigor, again battle with 
the storm. 

Even now, as with retrospective glance I 
view thee, and catch the parting gleam of thy 
waters as the day was just departing; as I see 
again the roseate light that rested upon thy 
hill-tops, crowning them with ineffable glory,— 
the purple and the azure robes, that clothed 
with a “dim, religious light” thy more distant 
mountains; all seemed so unreal, so unsub- 
stantial, that I am almost ready to fancy it all 
a bright glimpse of fairy-land, or, rather, of the 
** River of the Water of Life,” where Bunyan’s 
Pilgrims restsd after their long and toilsome 
journey; the beautiful land, where were the 
‘green pastures” through which flowed the 
“still waters; where the trees cast not their 


deavors were afterward used both by threats 
and persuasions, to induce him to comply with 
some service in the military establishwent, 
such as waiting upon the sick, or in some other 
employ that they might take hold of so as to 
answer their purpose: but remaining steadily 
fixed, he could have no freedom to countenance 
their measures, let the consequence be what it 
might. I think it is worthy of remark, that 
his prudent wife appeared to be more concerned 
on account of an evil report that her husband 
had been brought to a compliance, than for all 
his suffering, or all they were worth in the 
world. After the time had expired for which 
he had been drafted, he returned home. 
nemsinatliaiiatage 

Know thyself. The last and the pride of 
creation, the link uniting divinity aud matter ; 
behold a part of God himself within thee, re- 
member thine own dignity, nor dare to descend 
to evil or meanness. 

Vaunt not of thy body, because it was first 
furmed, nor of thy brain, because therein thy 
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soul resideth. Is not the master of the house|copy of the minute recorded, from which to 


more honorable than its walls ? 
Thy soul is the monarch of thy frame ; suffer 
not its subjects to rebel against it.— Economy 


of life. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 1 1, 1865. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.—This body 
convened on the 50th ult. Many of the mem- 
bers were in attendance who for the last four 
years had been prevented from meeting with 
their friends, and it is cause of gratitude that 
the trying circumstances which separated them 
have been removed, and all are once more per- 
mitted to mingle in religious fellowship. 

We hope to have the Extracts next week. 


tO 


Movemets OF TRAVELLING FRIENDS — 
Stimison Powell obtained from his Monthly 
Meeting a minute which was endorsed by West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting, N.Y.. for religious ser- 
vice in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and the Meet- 
ings composing it. 





Joseph A. Dugdale received a minute from 
Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, Iowa, for the 
purpose of appointing meetings among Friends, 
and those not associated with us in religious 
fellowship, in the States of lowa aud Western 
Illinois. 

Nathan Thomas obtained a minute from the 
same Meeting, in the 8th mo, in order to attend 
the Iowa Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends. 
He was allowed to sit said Meeting, and to ex- 
press therein the exercise that was upon his 
mind. 


rr 


As our object in noticing the movements of 


Friends travelling in the Ministry, is simply to 
inform our readers of the laborers now in that 
field, we would be glad in future to have a copy 
of their minutes sent us as soon as practicable 
after they are issued. We do not design em- 
bracing concerns that have already been accom- 
plished. When a minute merely embraces the 
attendance of a Yearly Meeting, and said min- 
ute will be noticed in the Extracts which will 
appear in our pages, we think further notice 
needless, 

This will explain why some that we have re- 
ceived have not been published. We prefer a 












form a.notice. 





The account of Westbury Quarterly Meeting 
which will be found in another column em- 
braces a subject of importance, not only to 
Friends in that section, but to our Society at 
large. It is worthy of consideration, whether 
the life and strength of the body are not pro- 
moted by holding those Meetings which are 
composed of smaller meetings, alternately, among 
the different branches. 

Such an arrangement affords an opportunity 
to all the members of each constituent meeting 
to enjoy at times these seasons of refreshment. 
Many who appreciate the privilege of assem- 
bling with their friends on such occasions, are 
often necessarily prevented from doing so, when 
the meeting is held ata distance from their 
homes. The aged and the young are mostly 
unable to attend under such circumstances, and 
many of the members are virtually excluded from 
the good that might result were the meetings 
arranged so as to alternate in the different neigh- 
borhoods. 


vce, 

The assurance that the Intelligencer is looked 
for with interest and read with satisfaction, 
sometimes comes to us from unexpected quarters. 
We value such assurances as evidences that our 
difficulties as Editors are measurably under- 
stood and appreciated by some of our sub- 
scribers. 

It is not always in our power to gain access 
to the kind of reading matter we desire to trans- 
fer to our columns; for while trifling and un- 
substantial publications are scattered broadcast 
so that all may readily obtain them, literary 
treasures, by which our paper might be greatly 
enriched, are too often locked up in private 
libraries or in the memories of individuals. 

The “ testimony to the general excellence of 
the Intelligencer,” from “an old man of 72,” 
has been received, and his criticisms will obtain 
the attention to which they are entitled. 
Though we may not at present fully accept all 
the views he advances, yet we desire in all 
things to be instructed, and to reject no means 
by which Truth may be advanced. While we 
admit there is no propriety in retaining dead 


forms after the spirit that rendered them vital 
has departed, we feel it is important that we be 
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fully convinced that the form is of no further 
value before we lay it aside. We, however, ac- 
cept the concern of our friend in the spirit in 
which it is expressed. 





LecTuRES ON ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY AND 
PuiLosopners.—One of the advantages felt 
by many residents of the city as some compen- 
sation for being deprived of the freedom and 
companionship of nature pertaining tu country 
life, is the privilege of gaining instruction by 
lectures ; and, as the season approaches, we see 
several courses announced. Of these, Dr. J. 
Thomas’s course of five lectures, advertised in 
our paper, appears to be specially worthy of 
notice. Perhaps few men in this country ae 
more profoundly versed in the languages and 
history of Ancient Greece and Rome; and, in 
addition to the historical interest with which 
the subject is invested, we doubt not, from our 
knowledge of Dr. Thomas, that he will draw with 
a master hand the contrast between the heathen 
philosophy—in which there was undoubtedly 
much of deep instruction—and the higher 
Christian teaching, which it has been the privi- 
lege of modern nations to enjoy. 


a 
Marriep, on the 18th of Tenth month, 1865, ac- 
cording to the order of Friends, at the house of 
Isaac Lippincott, Westfield, N.J., Joserpu L. Tuomas, 
of Riverton, son of William S. and Rebecca Thomas, 
to Exizaseru H., daughter of Isaac and Mary Ano H. 
Lippincott. 
, on Fifth day, the 12th of Tenth month, 1865, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, according to 
the order of the religious Society of Friends, Wm. H. 
Eacuvs, of West Marlboro Township, to Anna Exiza- 
BeTH Swayne, of East Marlboro, Chester Co., Pa.; 
members of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 


en Geen 





Diep, on the 4th of Ninth month, 1865, THomas 
Cockayne, in the 69th vear of his age; a member of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

He was faithful in the constant attendance of all 
his religious meetings, and in the performance of 
what he believed to be his religious duty in other 
respects. Love of justice was a prominent 
in his character. 


, Suddenly, on the 11th of Ninth month, 1865, 
at Burlington, N. J., AMos Gora, aged 75 years. 

, on the 20th of Ninth month, i865, at Mount 
Holly, Ecizasetu S., wife of Amos Bullock, in the 
72d year of her age. 

, on the 22d of Ninth month, 1865, in the 2d 
year of his age, Warrtrer, son of Fenelon ana Han- 
nah G. Darlington, members of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the morning of the 23d of Tenth month, 
1865, at the residence of her brother-in-law, David 
Pancoast, Woodstown, N. J., Martua C, wife of 
William Folwell, io the 75th year of her age. Her 
close was calm and peaceful, expressing tu a near 
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relative, ‘‘I am willing to go; there is fothing in 
the way. 

Diep, on the 21st of Tenth month, 1865. with sup- 
posed congestion of the brain, Martaa Cockayne, 
widow of Thomas Cockayne, in the 63d year of ber 
age; a member and Elder of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 

We believe there is something more due to this 
very worthy and beloved friend than the mere an- 
nouncement to the public of her death. As a parent 
she was wise, prodent, and kind, and governed her 
family with a religious circumspection and care. 
Her many virtues were manifested and exampled to 
her affectionate and devoted children, and enforced 
by her own practical life, order, and constancy. 

Although her path through life was attended with 
many and close trials, yet through faith in the 
mercy and goodness of God, she was sustained in a 
remarkable degree, to the admiration of her friends. 
She filled many of the most weighty and responsible 
offices in our Society, with an ability, faithfulness 
and fidelity well worthy of the blessed cause. Pos- 
sessing a benevolent and active mind, ber virtues 
were not exercised only withiu the bosom of her own 
Society ; but wherever suffering and affliction re- 
quired aid, thither were her steps directed, minister- 
ing to the relief and comfort of these with a devotion 
and self-sacrifice equalled by few, and perhaps sur- 
passed by none. We desire not unduly to eulogize 
the deceased, but to hold up to view her many vir- 
tues, that her numerous friends may be encouraged 
to imitate her excellent example. 

—-, on the 26th of Tenth month, 1865, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Paut, son of Thomas W. and Mary 
Stuckey, aged 18 months. 

—, on the 27th of Tenth month, 1865, Mirtam B. 
Sata, in her 70th year; a member of Philadelphia 
«Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 2d of Eleventh month, 1865, at Nor- 
ristown, JouN SHOEMAKER, in his 80th year. 

, on the 2d of Eleventh month, 1865, Joun J. 
Puibuips, aged 63 years; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


— 8m 
WANTED, 


A Friend and his wife, without children, to take 
charge of “The Home for Destitute Colored Chil- 
dren,” at Maylandville, near Philadelpbia. A note, 
with references, addressed to Hutpau Justice, No. 
842 North Eighth St., will receive attention. 
- te 
For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The lecture at the Lyceum on the 31st ult. was 
by Grace Anna Lewis. Subjeet—Ornithology. 

Children, early begin to ask of parents, teach- 
ers, or friends, questions concerning those beau- 
tiful creatures which day by day excite their 
admiration—now flitting here and there a mo- 
ment with them, now gone; their interest only 
stimulated, never satisfied. They long to know 
where their houses are, who feeds and protects 
them, where they go when the storms of winter 
howl amid the leafless forests, whence they 
come in groups with the golden sunshine, the 
green verdure and the many-hued flowers of 
spring. Does this very tuft of grass at their 








feet conceal the dwelling of some tiny sparrow, 
that rich green bush a robin or a brown thrush ? 
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May nof yonder lofty waving tree guard some | and there are some which retire to the recesses 
hidden oriole, and what kind of eggs might be] of lofty mountains or lesser hills. A portion 
found in the nests of either—green, white,| makes the woods of cultivated districts melodi- 
speckled or blue ? ous with their rich music, while many somewhat 
The eagerness of the child is only the fore-| less gifted it may be in the power of song, pre- 
runner of thoughtful inquiry on the part of, fér the near vicinity of man, and find both wel- 
man—when (God placed his image upon earth, | come and security in the fields, the orchards and 
he predestined a thinker. J/is thoughts, ex-| the gardens of gentle-mannered human beings. 
pressed in the material universe,were intended! In the choice of situation there is a law; 
for the final comprehension of his children, and | swimming birds seek water, whether it be in- 
it matters little where we begin ; all studies of | land, on lakes or rivers, or on the open sea, walk- 
the Creation, are based upon truth—they lead | ing birds inhabit plains, birds of prey retire to 
in the end up to J/im. From ail we already | mountainous districts or to undisturbed forests 
know of the Creation, we feel assured that only | where abundance of game can be found ; when 
an infinitesimal portion is yet opened to our| they remain in cultivated districts they choose 
view. On the one hand nature passed into in-| the most retired spots,and from thence sally 
visibility from the almost inconceivable minute- | forth in search of food, taking wide sweeps of 
ness of its atoms, and on the other it is lost in| country for their hunting grounds, as in the 
obscurity from the immeasurable distance of its | case of the hawk, eagle and turkey buzzard. 
groups of suns; but thiswe know, that the same| The light sandy soil of New Jersey, end its 
intelligence planted, and the same hand joined | margin of sea coast, offer the Ornithologist some 
all, and that the perfection which baffles man’s | attractions not found in the coal, iron, copper, 
imitation, even in so much as a blade of grass, | limestone und clay regions of Pennsylvania, and 
must pervade all things, from the smailest ani- | so every part of the world, where different in- 
malcule to the grandest aggregation of the | fluences of climates and situation exist, a differ- 





farthest circling worlds. 

The Christian naturalist, trying to read God’s 
purpose from all created things, sees opening 
out from the impenetrable mystery of the Di- 
vine counsels, a magnificent panorama stretch- 
ing on through zeons of gons. Bowed in adora- 
tion before the sublime spectacle whose entrance 
and whose ending are equally obscure, what can 
he do but add his voice to the chime which 
rang out when the morning stars sang together 
fur joy, repeating in unison with star-angel and 
archangel hymns of thanksgiving and praise to 
God forever. 

It has long been a cherished conviction of 


the lecturer that the study of nature is a culti- | 


vation of the religious element in man. The 
mind which at every turn is furnished with new 
proofs of the goodness, the wisdom, the power, 
the prescience, the adorable love of the Creator, 
has in every such proof a cord to bind it anew 
to its Maker. 

The families of birds are so connected with one 
another, that an accurate knowledge of particular 
species can scarcely be attained without some 
idea of their relationship to other birds and to 
the class as a whole. 

To understand the habits of birds, we must 
look at the soils, productions, climates, physical 
conformation of districts, divisions of land and 
water, the smailer quadrupeds, and the products 
of the ocean ; to perceive their true classifica- 
tion we must look to Geology. 

A portion of the feathered race finds appro- 
priate food only on the margin of the sea— 
others choose swamps and marsby districts or 
haunt the sides of lakes and rivers—others select 
wide and fertile plains ; many inhabit deserts, 


eut class of feathered tenants is found. 

The migration of birds, their various modes 
| of rearing thtir young, the wonderful variety 
in their eggs, the anatomical structure by which 
lightness and swiftness are secured to those re- 
quiring to traverse the air, their exquisite plu- 
mage, so brilliant in the tropics, so delicate and 
subdued in the colder climate ; the inimitable 
sweetness of song of the more highly organized, 
quite denied to some tribes,—these and many 
| other features of their study all fall within the 
| range of ornithology, a study which commends 
| itself especially to those who enjoy opportunities 
‘for residence among rural sights and rural 
sounds. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


anneal - 
SETTLING UP. 


There are few precepts which embody a pro- 
founder wisdom than the Divine injunction, 
‘ Tuke no thought for to-morrow, for the mor- 
row shall take thought for the things of itself.” 
Liable to abuse and perverse application, as all 
maxims are, it does yet embody a practical 
philosophy, a far-reaching sagacity, which can 
hardly be overestimated. Few who have had 
any considerable experience can fail to recall in- 
stances wherein borrowed trouble concerning 
apprehended contingencies has been proved 
idle and absurd by the steady march of events 
—clear vistas opening an approach through ob- 
stacles that seemed at a distance impenetrable. 
To do to-day the duty which lies nearest, trust- 
ing that to-morrow’s will be equally lucid and 
tangible, is the method whereby genuine ability 
and living faith have ever commended themselves 
to ultimate success and the favorable judgment 
of history. 
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The following letter from Wm. F. Mitchell 
is addressed to one of the members of “ Friends’ 


Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen :” 


NASHVILLE, Teny., Tenth mo. 17, 1865. 

Dear FRienD,—During the summer, our 
orphanage passed through a trying experience. 
We lost the Matron, by death, ia the Seventh 
month, and from that time the children were 
under .the care of the colored helpers only. Of 
the teachers who were left at Nashville, all were 
ill but one, and she was required to nurse the 
rest. The Government refused to issue rations 
to the children, about three weeks since, so 
they are now our charge. A number of them 
will be bound out next month; but, as the 
weather grows colder, there are more coming 
in. We have now forty-five. On First-day, 
at Stevenson, Ala., a woman showed me three 
boys, aged 23, + and 6 years, who had been left 


with her by their father, who promised to pay | 


her for keeping them. He had been 
three mouths, and she had never heard from 
him. We gave her five dollars, and to-night 
the children are at the asylum. A teacher was 
ill at Stevenson, acd another teacher volun- 
teered to nurse her. When the latter came up 
to-night, she brought these children. The 
little one was ill; a journey of 113 miles is 
pretty hard on a child 2} years old, without a 
mother. Miss Hudson, the lady referred to, 
begged money of the colored troops at Steven- 
son, bought cloth, and made it up for them 
there; and they landed here this evening, 
looking nicely. 

We shall get into our new building next 
week. It is well adapted to our purposes ; large, 
airy, well ventilated, and has a nice tank for 
rain water and a bathtub. Nearly all the 
children attend school. There are several lame 
boys among the rest. I hope way will be made 
for these boys to learn broom-making or shoe- 
making, or something of the sort. 

I cannot believe that the orphans will fail of 
support. There will be many others of the 
freed-people who must and will perish, at a dis- 
tance from human succor; but [ doubt not 
these little ones will be cared for. Our funds 
are exhausted now, but our arrangements are 
completed fur the new house. 

We have an excellent Matron, Mrs. Bond, 
from Michigan, sometime a nurse in the hos- 
pitals. 

What we need most now is money. An op- 
portunity will soon present for buying meal 
and fuel at reduced prices. If we have money, 
we can make quite a saving. We need chil- 
dren’s shoes. We bave cloth, which we are 
working up into boys’ clothing. 

More than a hundred orphans have been 
sheltered here. To-night, a boy of thirteen, 


gone | 


who had been gone some time, returned, and 
asked to be readmitted, as the gentleman who 
employed him had left the city. I took him 
into our teacher’s family to help us a while. 
While at tea to-night, [ asked him which of 


the barracks he was taken from when the 
orphanage was first established. I found he 


was one of the nine boys who were in that tent, 
and who saw one after another of their com- 
rades die of exposure. I asked him if any of the 
rest were living, and he said, ‘ There isone more.’ 

A Sabbath School has lately been opened for 
their benefit, and the constant residence at the 
camp of a family of teachers will be a great 
help to them. 

Most of our needs in the housekeeping line 
are supplied. ood and raiment, and the 
matron and helpers, are now our expenses. 

When the camp was broken up, about two 
weeks since, there were two old men, one with 
'a wife as old as himsetf. They asked to stay 
‘about the orphanage, eut wood, and do for us 
all they could. The one with a wife I con- 
cluded to keep, and was telling the other that 
he must try to look elsewhere, when, with a 
pitiful look, he said, ‘ Massa, de old man will 
find it mighty hard to get through dis winter.” 
With the remark that I heard in Philadelphia, 
| * We cannot take care of the poor of the South,” 

I hesitated, and then yielded; I could not tura 
him away. There is going to be great suffering 
| here this winter. The aged are beginning to 
appear and ask “just a little help.’ May our 
heaveuly Father aid us by his counsel to do our 
‘whole duty by this suffering people. 
| Next week I shall district the villages among 
|our teachers. I hope some will get off to the 
country while there is time. 
| The fall rains are just commencing; and 
| while the rivers will rise, and goods may be 
| brought us, we shall hear every night the 
pounding and hammering of the occupants of 
| these leaky cabins, as they essay to make them 
tight. I close with the hope that thy interest 
}in our orphans’ home remains unabated. I 
wish thou could see these children. All who 
see them are interested in them. My wife just 
remarked, “ How nice it would be to have a 
Christmas tree for them.”’ It would be their 
‘Hegira,’ from which they might date both ways. 
Thine, truly, Wo. I. MitcH ecu. 


« FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND 
ELEVATION OF THE FREEDMEN’’ earnestly so- 
licit funds to enable them to meet the above 
and similar appeals which are constantly reach- 
ing them from the suffering and destitute 
Kreed- people. 

Contributions in goods, clothing, money, Xc., 
will be gladly received by 

MACPHERSON SAUNDERS, J'reasurer, 
No. 34 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


Pe 
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THE SCHOOL AT CAMP WADSWORTH, VA. 


Lydia T. Atkinson, who is laboring among 
the Freedmen at this point, under the auspices 
of “ Friends’ Association for their Aid. and 
Elevation,” writes them :— 

“You have as yet received no information 
relative to the school, and now I give it with 
genuine pleasure, for never seemed my little 
flock more promising. 

“T have over forty pupils in all,—men, 
women and children. Twenty-five of them at- 
tend the day school. We had a visitor a few 
days since,—a Southern lady; and I could not 
help feeling a gratified pride as I remarked her 
wondering face, and heard her expressions of 
surprise, when the little ones pointed out on the 
map every State from Maine to Texas, repeating 
accurately, and without prompting, the capital 
of each. And when she saw the writing and 
heard the reading of the different classes, she 
said she had thought the teaching of such a 
school would be an unpleasant task, but she 
believed she would quite enjoy it. 

‘Some of the pupils of the evening school, 
who walk a mile to atteud it, have not once 
failed to appear. Such perseverance is very 
encouraging. 

“T fear there will be suffering this winter 
among those who have yet to seek homes, and 
have little in reserve to procure the necessaries 


of life.” 


——_—_—_—.-.999—--——___. 


SANITARY VALUE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Supposing a botanist and another person 
(the two being equally robust and capable of 
exertion) were to set forth at the same time, 
the one on a botanizing excursion, the other to 
exercise his muscles in taking an ordinary 
walk ; on their return home three or four hours 
afterwards, though each might have performed 
the same distance, the botanist, whose grati- 
fied mind has been healthfully stimulating the 
nerves of motion to effect muscular action, 
would feel far less fatigue, and have reaped far 
more benefit from his ramble, than the saunter- 
ing man whose muscles had not been so keenly 
excited by nervous impulse. And this ex- 
hibits one of the many advantages which would 
arise from cultivating in young people (par- 
ticularly young ladies, who are debarred from 
the more boisterous sports of the opposite sex) 
a taste for such studies as geology, botany, en- 
tomology, and natural history generally. Dur- 
ing their rambles in the country their minds 
would be continually receiving, from some source 
or other, that pleasurable impulse which we see 
to be so necessary for healthful muscular ac- 
tivity, and which it is impossible for the mere 
monotonous and mechanical act of walking to 
produce.—Hopley on Education. 


SUMMER FRIENDS. 
BY FREDERICK 8. COZZENS. 
When spring the fields in daisies dressed 
And flushed the woods with maple buds, 
I spied a little blue-bird’s nest 
Within a cedar’s branchy studs. 


Its old gray grass, inlaid with hair, 
The summer’s sun bad withered up, 

And autumn’s acorns still were there, 
Though snows had brimmed its tiny cup: 


What then? I beard a pilgrim hymn ; 
And half forgave the long neglect, 
When perched upon the threshold rim 

A little feathered architect. 


And straw by straw the walls he wrought 
And hair by hair the floor he spread ; 
And when his blue-bird wife he brought, 

They slept within the nuptial bed. 


Oh! how I loved my pranksome guest ! 
For bim I loved bis help-mate too ; 
With jealous care I fenced their nest, 
And watched them as they sang or flew. 


So April passed ; and gentle May 
Went murmuring by with leaves and bees ; 
And two small blue -winged chicks had they 
When summer broadened on the trees. 


My very solitude had made 

That tiny househuld seem more sweet ; 
And often to the bank I strayed 

To watch the nestlings chirp and eat. 


But when the palsied autumn came, 
And shook the boughs and bared the wood, 
I scarce the feathered brood could blame, 
Though void their puny wigwam stood : 


For summer friends had come like these, 
L.ke these the summer friends had flown ; 
When stormy winter stripped the trees, 
They lett the cold and me alone. 
eee 


LIFTED OVER. 


As tender mothers, guiding baby steps, 

When places come at which the tioy feet 

Would trip, lift up the little oves, in arms 

Of love, and set them down beyond the harm, 

So did our Father watch the precious boy, 

Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on: 

He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 

Rough ways before us, where my arms would fail ; 
So reached from heaven, acd lifting the dear child, 
Who smiled in leaving me, He put Him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond all sight, and bade 

Him wait for me! Shall [ not then be glad, 

And, thanking God, press on to overtake ? 


MARAH. 
———__-—~<2 > —_—_——_ 


‘As no man liveth to himself’ so no man 
sinneth to himself; and every vagrant habit 
uprooted from the young and iguorant—every 
principle of duty strengthened—every encour- 
agement to reform offered, and rightly perse- 
vered in—is casting a shield of safety over the 
property, life, peace and every true interest of 
the community, so that it may be said of this 
most emphatically, as of every other duty of 
man ‘knowing these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
AMONUY THE HONEY MAKERS. 


Among all the anecdotes given, perhaps the 
best instance in relation to the intelligence of 
the bee is that narrative of its stratagems in 
warfare with the famous Death’s-Head Moth. 
Mr. Huish, to be sure, leaning upon Buffon, 
laughs at it, believes it on a par with Jack’s 
Beanstalk, and is grimly sati-fied that no bees 
ever erected fortifications of any kind other 
than as against the effluvium of murdered 
mouse or snail when they wall up its source in 
a tomb of wax; but it is impossible to look at 
the benevolent, bland face in my picture of 
Huber, with its sweetness of expression, and 
its innocent, wide, wandering eyes, and not 
wish to believe every word he says. M. Miche- 
let tells the story so pleasantly that it would 
be difficult not to quote it, especially as it is 
well to be credulous in good company. 

“About the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, a little before that of the French, there 
appeared and multiplied a thing unknown to 
our Kurope, a being of frightful shape, a large 
and powerful moth, marked plainly enough in 
yellowish gray, with an ugly death’s head. 
This sinister creature, that had never before 
been seen, alarmed the rural regions, and ap- 
peared to be an augury of the greatest misfor- 
tunes. In reality, those who were terrified by 
it had brought it upon themselves. It had 
entered the country as a caterpillar upon its 
natal plant, the American potato, the fashion. 
able vegetable of the time, extolled by Par- 
mentier, protected by Louis XVI., and spread- 
ing everywhere. The savans christened this 
stranger by a name not too reasuring,—the 
Sphinx Atropos. 

* This animal was terrible indeed,—but only 
to honey. Of that it was gluttonous, and ca- 
pable of everything in order to obtain it. A 
hive of thirty thousand bees did not appall it. 
In the depth of midnight, the voracious mon- 
ster, profiting by that hour when the outskirts 
of the city are weakly guarded, with a little 
dull lugubrious noise, muffled as if by the 
smooth down which covered him, invaded the 
hive, sought the combs, gorged himself, pill- 
aged, spoiled, overthrew the stores and the 
brood. In vain might the attacked party 
awaken, assemble and riot; stings could not 
pierce the covering,—the species of soft, clas- 
tic mattress with which he was everywhere 
garnished, like the Mexicans of the time of 
Cortés in their cotton armor that no Spanish 
Weapon could penetrate. 

“ Huber took counsel with himself for some 
means of protecting his bees from this daring 
robber. Should he make gratings? should 
he make doors? and how? That was his 
doubt. The best imagined closure possible 
had the inconvenience of hindering the great 





movement of exit and entrance always going 
on at the sill of the hive. Their impatience 
rendered these barriers, in which they would 
entangle themselves and break their wings, in- 
tolerable to the bees. 

“One morning, the faithful servant who aid- 
ed him in all his experiments informed him 
that the bees had already solved the problem 
for themselves. They had, in various hives, 
conceived and carried out divers systems of de- 
fence and fortification. Here they ha& con- 
structed a waxen wall, with narrow windows, 
through which the huge enemy could not pass ; 
and there, by a more ingenious invention, with- 
out stirring anything, they had placed at their 
gates intersecting arcades or little partitions, 
one behind another, but alternating, so that 
opposite the empty spaces between those of the 
first ro‘4 stood the partitions of the second 
row. Thus were contyived numerous open- 
ings for the impatient crowd of bees, who 
could go out and come iu as usual, and with- 
out any other obstacle than the slight one of 
going a little zigzag; but limits, absolute ob- 
structions, for the great, clumsy enemy, who 
could not enter with his unfolded wings, nor 
even insinuate himself without bruises between 
the narrow corridors.” 

EARLY TRAVEL FROM NEW YORK TO 

PHILADELPHIA. 


In 1756 the first stage started between New 
York and Philadelphia—three days through ; the 
year before the mail was changed from once a 
fortnight to a weekly route. During the year 
1756 the first British packet boats cowmenced 
sailing from New York to Falmouth, each letter 
carried to pay “ four penny weight of silver.” 
Previous to 1758 all newspapers went free of 
postage ; from their great increase they were 
charged nine pence a year for fifty miles, and 
one shilling and six pence for one hundred 
miles. In 1765 a second stage was advertised 
for Philadelphia, a covered Jersey wagon, at 
two pence a mile, and owned there. ‘The next 
year avother line commenced, says an old jour- 
nal, ‘“ the Flying Machine,” with good wagons, 
seats on springs, time two days, and fare three 
pence a mile, or “twenty shillings through.” 
John Marceau, at Blazing Star, ‘‘ notifies that 
persons may go from New York to Philadel- 
phia and back in five days, remaining in Phi- 
ladelphia two nights and one day,; fare 
twenty shillings through. There will be two 
wagons and two drivers, and four sets of horses. 
The passengers must lodge at Paulus Hook 
Ferry the night before, and start the next morn- 
ing early.” 

a 

In what concerns you much, do not think 
you have companions ; know that you are alone 
in the world. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF INSECTS. 
BY I. H. 


We can scarcely imagine anything more | 
graceful than a butterfly flitting joyously among 
the flowers; now alighting on an expanded 
blossom and sipping the nectar deeply buried at 
the base of the petals, and now poising himself 
on his wings, rising and falling as if to show 
the brilliant markings of the under as well as 
the upper side. Itis not strange that they have 
been selected as emblems of gaiety, grace and 
beauty, which it would be the most wanton 
cruelty to waim or kill. But how often is it 
found that the fuirest objects in life are the 
most hurtful, and that the most attractive of the 
animal creation are the greatest destroyers of 
our hopes and prospects. The wise husband- 
man, gardener or fruit-culturist rejoices not at 
the numerous butterflies, moths aud delicate 
millers he notices, for they are tokens to him of 
wormeaten fruit, of vegetables destroyed, and o* | 
crops laid waste. 

A few years ago, for instance, the appearance | 
of numerous small millers through a belt of 
country extending from the seaboard to 3 
western wilds, and perhaps 300 miles in width, 
was noticed, and speculation was rife as to what 
the result would be. Careful ae 





thought they might be the carpet moth, and 
with assiduity tried to prevent their entrance 
into the house. But a short time revealed the 
mystery—millions of the Palmer-worm stripped 
our apple trees of their foliage, and in conse- 
quence the young fruit perished. That highly 
ornamented painted lady, as the Thistle butter- 
fly is called, seen in such numbers through the 
summer, is but a gaily dressed representative of | 


the great ugly worm, which, to the naturalist, is 
equally an object of interest and study. 

A collection of butterflies, with their names 
attached, is an interesting objeet for the young 
student, and would be much admired by all. 
To those that live in the country, or spend their 
summers there, a collection of the most common 
can be readily made, as they are generally 
easily caught in a net made for the purpose. 
Often the chrysalis or pupa is found suspended 
from the trees and fences, or near the surface 
of the ground ; and if put in a box or jar, can 
be kept until the next’season, when they undergo 
their change. The finest cocoons to be found, 
are the large silky bags of the Cecropia moth. 
If these are detached from the bushes, and 
kept until the next summer, we will possess the 
largest moth or butterfly we have. They are 
so heavy, and have such an expanse of wing, 
that they fly but little. The worm of this moth 
is often found on young apple trees, and will 
soon strip a small tree of its leaves. They 
have small knobs or warts on their backs, called 
breathing tubes, for worms must breathe as well 
as we ; and if one is put into a vessel of water, 
bubbles of air will soon be seen coming from 
these warts. The foot of this worm is very 
strong, being composed of little blue hooks like 
steel, by which he clings to the trees: they 
look very stout and sharp when viewed through a 
microscope. The silk of the cocoon is very 
strong and coarse ; it can be reeled, and it is said 
garments made of it will wear a life-time. 

Perhaps they may yet be raised for their 
silk, as we are now experimenting with the 
Ailanthus silk worm. <A gentleman of Brook- 
lyn, Long Island, has 10,000 of the last species, 
and they are doing finely. They raise two 
crops a year. ‘The worm resembles the potato 


a destructive worm which stripped the leaves off | worm in size and color, and is perfectly hardy, 


many of our ornamental trees. Likewise that 
joyous butterfly with yellow wings, marked and 
striped with dark lines, is the product of that 
black and yellow worm that eats the parsnip 
and celery in the garden. The Mourning-Cloak 
butterfly, clothed in robes of black, with white 
trimmings, lays her egg on our ornamental 
trees, and a crop of black destructive worms will 
despoil the leaves. 

‘lhis is the order of life. The brilliant aud 
showy things of earth are seldom useful—while 
plain and unattractive are mostly our best 
triends. The study of insects is not only highly 
interesting, but is eminently useful. Our insect 
enemies are increasing on us in this country, for 
we have not only what were native, but some 
of our worst have been brought here from for- 
eign climes. We should know enough of ento- 
mology to discriminate between friend and fue. 
We should know better than to protect and de- 
light in the gaily painted butterfly and moth, 
while we shrink with aversion from its parent, 


enduring the changes of heat, cold and storms 
with impunity. Probably the Ailanthus may 
again come into favor, and the silk worm that 
feeds on it be the means of developing a new 
and profitable branch of industry. Another 
native silk worm eats the leaves of the Tulip, 
Magnolia and Sassafras tree. It draws the 
leat by a curious and very ingenious method, 
completely around its cocoon, and sometimes 
fastens the footstalks of the leaves to the stem, 
and there hangs, swaying in the wind, until its 
change takes place. It is the worm of the 
Promethea moth. The male is so different 
from the female, that we would scarcely 
imagine that two cocoons, and the. pupa in 
them, could be so different. Another large silk- 
weaving worm is the larva of the Polypheme 
moth. The moth is very large, its wings ex- 
panding from three to six inches. They are of 


a dark yellow clouded with black, with !arge 
oval spots on their wings resembling an eye. 
The worm is quite large, and ornamented with 
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orange and blue warts, and to an unprejudiced 
eye is very pretty. They are generally found 
in the woods, and their cocoons being made by 
drawing a number of leaves together, fall with 
them, and lie among the dry leaves through the 
winter. ‘Ihe worm of the Luna moth nearly 
resembles the above, it lives on the forest trees, 
and the silk is of the same quality. The Luna | 
moth is very pretty ; of a light pea green color, 
very delicate, and the wings are prolonged be- 
hind like a tail. 

These are our silk weavers, and it has been 
a subject of much inquiry whether they could 
not be brought to aid in fornishing us this traly 
desirable article, silk. But we value our young 
apple and ornamental trees too highly to wish 
them stripped of their leaves even for silk, and 
we destroy the cocoons, and the worms too, 
whenever we find them. 

There is a larger worm than these called the 
walnut regal moth, full of warts and spines, re- 
sembling hairs, looking to most really terrific ; 
but he is perfectly harmless and very beautiful. 
It does not spin a cocoon, but enters the 
ground to undergo its transformation. 

(To be continued.) 


cnnsconttinllbibicanciede 
SELECTED FOR THE CHILDREN. 
WILD FLOWERS. 

Children, have you made acquaintances with 
the wild flowers which grew around you, in 
the woods, among the rocks on the hillside, 
by the brook, orin the swamp? Do you know 
their dear little faces by sight? Can you call 
them by their names? Possibiy, you think 
that there are no flowers there. When I came 
here to live, Maria, who had lived here all her 
life, sixteen years, told me that none grew 
here. Yet I have found more than a hundred 
different kinds already, and I have not found 
them all yet. Why didn’t Maria see them? 
Because she did not look. - - + - Jesus said, 
“ Consider the lilies of the field,” and then he 
told how beautiful they were, just as if he was 
looking at them and admiring them, as no doubt 
he was, while some proud Pharisee may have 
walked past, thinking them beneath his notice. 

How beautiful the blossom of the grass is, 
especially when the dew is on it! Did you 
ever notice it? St. James, speaking in his 
epistle of ‘the flower of the grass,” uses this 
expression: ‘* The grace of the fashion of it.” 
Now look, the very next time you are out, and 
see how graceful it is; it will do you more 
good than to look at the patterns of the em 
broidery on the dresses of the ladies who walk 
in front of you; for ‘the fashion of this world 
passeth away,” afd is not.of much account; 
but God’s beautiful thoughts of grace and love- 
liness are repeated in varied yet similar forms 
from age to age, and every oue of them is worth 
studying and remembering. 


Perhaps you will hear some people laugh at 
botany, and tell you that it is full of hard 
names. Some of them are rather long; but 
that isn’t much matter. I like to know them, 
so that [ may know which of the flowers are 
sisters to each other, or just how they stand 
related. 

Here isa Buttercup. It has more than a 
dozen brothers and sisters, other kinds of But- 
tercups, some of them very much like this, and 
some rather unlike. Many of them are called 
Crow foots. Some of them grow in the grass, 
and are sociabie, and come round the door- 
yards, and by the roadside; some live in the 
woods ; some stand with their roots in the water 
and sand of the meadow-ditches; and some 
float in ponds and rivers, and don’t touch land 
at all, but keep their leaves under the cool 
water, and look out with their bright faces 
into the sunshine among the water-lilies. 

Do vou want to know the family name of all 
these? It is Ranunculus. 

Besides these sisters, Miss Butte up has a 
host of cousins, among whom are the Marsh 
Marigolds, which are so unfortunate as to be 
gathered and sold in market in spring, for peo- 
ple to eat; Columbines, the Larkspurs, and 
even the great red Peonies, which live in gar- 
dens, and seldom see their country cousins. In 
all parts of the world are seattered the branches 
of this family, at least a thousand of them: but 
there are not nearly so many as that within 


} our reach. 


Now, look and see if you can find some of 
the Ranunculus family, and make their ae- 
quatntance. 

Let me tell you about a curious little thing 
which grows on the edge of the ditch yonder, 
and on the lumps of black earth in the marsh 
beyond. It is so small that, if you do not use 
your eyes carefully, perhaps it will hide be- 
hind the grass, and you will not see it. It has 
reddish stems, and round leaves, smaller than 
your little finger nail, covered with pretty mossy 
hairs, and on every one of them is a tiny drop 
of dew, which does not go away when the sun 
shines, because it does not belong to the sun, 
but is tue plant’s own manufacture. So the 
plant is called the Sun-dew. Now the Sun-dew 
does not get all the nourishment it wents out 
of the earth with its little roots, nor out of the 
air with its little leaves ; so it imitates the spi- 
der, and gets a living by catching flies. They 
come to drink the little drops of dew when they 
are thirsty, and they find them sweet and sticky, 
and the mossy hairs hold them down, and they 
cannot get away. When they are dead, the 
Sun-dew sucks all the moisture out of their 
bodies, and so ske grows strong to put forth 
more little traps of leaves, and at last she sends 
up a pretty little stem, as long as your finger, 
with small white blossoms upon it 
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Look for it in the meadow, and if that is 
gone, perhaps you will find something else just 
as pretty. Ask your teacher, or some friend, 
to help you find their names, or study them 
out yourselves. ‘[ like this flower,” said little 
Jamie to me the other day, “if it isn’t as pretty 
as the violets. For God likes it, doesn’t he? 
or else he wouldn’t have made it.” 


Tae Tower OF BABEL, on which late ac- 
counts anvounce that a cross was recently 
placed by a missionary, consists now of only two 
of the eight stories formerly erected. The re- 
mains are, however, visible from a very great 
distance. Kuch side of the quadrangular basis 
measures two hundred yards in length, and the 
bricks of which it is composed are of the purest 
white clay, with a very slight brownish tint, 
which in the sun assumes a wonderfully rich 
hue, scarcely to be imitated by the painter. 
The bricks, before being baked, were covered 
with characters, traced most surely with the 
hand, in a,clear and regular style. The bitu- 
men whic served for cement was derived from 

a fountain which still exists near the tower, and 
which flows with such abundance that it forms 
a stream, and would invade the neighboring 
river, did not the natives from time to time set 
fire to the stream of bitumen, and then wait 
quietly until the flames should cease for want of 
alimeat.— Galignani. 
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the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 


HE 


~~. ILLE SEMINARY, FoR Bota Sexes, 

For Catalogue apply to 

JOSRPH SHORiLIDGE, AvuGustTus C. NorRIS, or, 

SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Macaie B. Ja Kson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.vmn1111 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: ' 





One insertion. .- +--+ s.cccccceseee sevsececes 

Two insertions. --+++++++++ 

Three insertions. ---+.--++ J 6 

For every additional insertion-----.--++-++++-+ 40 cts 
For every additional line or part thereof.-.-..- 10 cts 


Always payable when ordered. 
Advertisementa or »otices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on whith they 
are intended | intended to appear 


J. SMITH & OV., Real Estate Agents, Newtown, I’a., offer 
B. for sale over one hundred farms, of from ten to two bun- 
dook acres cach; also store properties, mechanics’ stands, and 
private resi tences in the middle and lower sections of Bucks Co. 
The neighborhood is largely settled with Friends, and the land 
is among the best in the State for agriculture. Letters of inquiry 
promptly answered, and circulars containing description sent 


(free) when re quired. 
_ Newt »wn, Bucks Co., 10th mo,, 1865. 14 AT 1223 vxnd. 


VUKS FUK SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, ‘pete 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- "20 

Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8. ro 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing inte puting 

accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s e:lition, fine clear type.------- 1.00 
Comly’s Keader, - -- -50 cents. Central School Keader---- 75 
Memoir of Pr iscitla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 


Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“ iistory of Frienus, vol. 1st----++.+++++ «++eeeeees 1.15 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Kducatien in the Society of Friends. ---++-++++-++++e-eeee €0 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 
and of *riends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.90 
Stereorcopic Views of the same------ ot C0 Oc cceceeecccccece £0 
Card Size of the BADOVE< «seer eer cw cece ne eeeeeee eeneeeee 25 
610 EMMOR Comty, No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 


Vestings, fur Fall and Winter wear, which’ I will make up 
to order in good style and reasonable prices, and respectfully so- 
licit the custom of my friends and the public generally. 

Wm. HawgIns, 
107 North Fourth Street. 


I HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and 


923. 10t. 1125 pfoo. 


DEPOT.— 
Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 1214 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 
Iiowell & Brothers’ New Decorations. Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below 1ith 
Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

Amx. wmt. 1111. 600. 


Ww PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE 


} ELLEVUK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ HoaARDING-ScHOOL 
ror Gixis. The Fall and Winter Term of this healtbfully 

and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo, 2d, 

1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 

For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 

Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 

IsraeL J. GRAHAME, 

Jane P. Guanaue, 





} 
85 tf.axnaw. 5 Principals. 


\ JILLIAM STILL, dealer in 








Stoves, Kanges, "Heaters, and 
Holiow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, A 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and chamber 
stoves constantly on hand. Repairing promptly attended to. 
Orders received fur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 

Iwx. 13t. 129 fano. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makesa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 

8. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wexF. 








NRUN MAN J«é SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 

Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of uew and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Gvods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 











cation. 

M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buriat 

Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 

ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. was mo. 
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